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soqioeGOTibmic backgrounds;, in , a •Einal section , specific games are 
descriaMed which seem especially good for classroom utiliziation. Some 
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Sources and- costs are given. (A V) 
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Bii^|^.?i?SS.' ' . SIMULATION GAMES: TOOL FOR MLITICAL EFFICACY 
|SEfei» : J4ck cousins 



Although the purpose of this a^*^cl^ <s perhaps a rather simple one,' It 
appeared desirable to establish considerable backgrouhfl befqre developing the . . 
|0 major element of the article, a review of several simulation games^ which ,seem 
CjJ :.especially useful in efforts to develop insights relative to bur political system. 
First presented is a brief review^ of selected dimensions of simulation game uti- 
Uzation. Although some parts of this revi^ may seem redundant to those who^ are 
^ infom.ed about current develbpments surrounding simulation games7-it-may be use- : . 

ful for readers who have not previously been interested in using simulations as 
an instructional strategy. . / ^ 

/ » ^®*=°"''^rv^PecJal attention 

which might be valuable in efforts to affect political attitudes and va-lues. Of 
special concern is the possibility that simulation games might be an effective 
tool in efforts to help students develop positive political efficaoy. , 
O , ^ The. final section of this article is a presentation of simulation gamek and 
: \ e4acamnargmes which seem: especially useful for classroom utilization. Some of 
• ^.the games are imbedded within curriculum materials whi la others are free standing. 
^ Included in the description and analyses of the activities are suggestions relative 
aS) to classroom use. 

Or 



articll"^ Fo^a .simulation games are used interchangeably in this 

Jit el -*ee- sLdsJili R^;''^ °l terminology relative t6%Hnulation-..?cti- 

ipllf 1 r ?:vth;«?! J?u* n°"* Handbook of Simulation Gaming in Social. 

XPart.l: Textbook) (The University of Alabama , 1 975)","ppr4-To' 
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■For more extensive reviews of research, the reader is referred to- 

instructional Games and -Simulations- in Social Studies Education" . 
. . ^ Social Educatioh, 37: (May, 1973). pp. 432-440. """tion , 

Schools, Johns Hopkins UnTversity, 1973),, -^^^ ■ ~ "~ — 

in ?i;^"^'1Jr!5- "^S,iTL^rr ^"1 '^"^''^3 "eler, Simulation/Games - i 
in |2ciai Studie^ We Know? ioulder, Colora do; Social Scienc e 

. Education Consortium, 1974. . : 



Background 

. Beginning In theHatter half of the 1960's simulation has become a highly 
popularized teaching strategy, especially In the social studiies. Since February, 
.1969, Social Education alone has published no fewer than fiftefen articles dealing 
with various aspects of simulation gaming. In addition,. a variety of other publi- 
cations concerned with simulation gaming appeared on the educattonal - scene during 
the latter 1960 '5? and early 1970|s. For example,. Boocock and SchtTd^, Abt^, 
Nesbitt^i and Inbar ?ind Stoll^ published books dealing with simulations and- 
their application to social studies education. In addition the journal. Simulation 
& Games appeared In 1970 and, at least one national^newsletter, Simiilatlon/Gamlng/ 
News was initiated in 1970. And, there are numerous: other publications produced 
by simulation game developers and publishers. 

■ "> '...' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ : ■' . ... . ' ■ . ■': ' ■■ .: 

What may have appeared to be another "flash-in-the-pan" innovation seems to 

^ haye found loll d acceptance among spcial studies teachers and educators. Although 
some early initiates may have over-estimated the/effectiveness of simulation games, 

: It, is now quite certain that simulation games, properly, utilized, -do make v^aluable 
cpntp'butions to Student learnings in social Studies classes. 



^Boocock, Sarane S., a.nd.E. 0. Schild, SIMULATION GAMES IN LEARNING . (Beverly 
Hills, Califorhia: Sage Publications, Inc., 1968). — ~~ — " — " 

• ' ■ ' 4 •• • ' ■'" " . .■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' • ■ ■ ■■ • .■ • ■ 

Abt, Clark C, SERIOUS GAMES. (New York: The. Viking Press, 1970). 

- Nesbitt, William A.. SIMULATION GAMES FdR THE SOGIAL. STUDIES CLASS ROOM. 
(New York; The Foreign Policy Association, 1971). . ' ^ 

■ .5' ■ ■ ■■ . ■■ .1. ■ ■ ■ ; ■ ■■■ ■ ■ •. „:■■■ •..: 
Inbar, Michael , and Clarice S. Stoll, SfMULATION AND GAMING" IN SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
(New York: The Free Press, 1972.) . ~— ■ ■■ 

; . ^SIMULATION h GAMES: AN INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF THEORY . DESIGN, AND RESEARCH; 
(Beverly HIT Is , Cal ifornia : Sage Publ ications , Ihc.p — ~ ' ~~ . 
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S IMULATION/GAMING/NEWS , (Moscow. Idaho Simulation Gaming News, Inc.) 



Many readers are undoubtedly familiar with the meanings attached to the ^ 

terms ••simulation", "simulation game", and "educational game". Nevertheless, 

a definitional basis for the discussion which fdllows seemed desirable. Simulation 

is- an attempt to recreate, for InstructiorTal purpdses, some dimensions of reality. 

The simulation, or model of reality ,/usuany Involves a setting or scenario, roles 

to be assumed and carried out, a problem or problems to be confronted, constraints 

or rules, and an outcome or set of outcomes. According to Abt, a serious game 

(simulation gaime) "is an activity among two or more independent decision-makers 7^ 

seeking to achieve their objectives in some limiting context." A similar, yet 

slightly different definition is offered by Bbocock and Schild. 

"A socici simulation game always Consists of a player or players. act- 
ing in a social environment.' By its very definition, it; is concerned 
principally with that part of an individuals' environment; that con- ^ 
sists of other people, groups, and organizations."'^. '' 

Tfie animated discussions which take place in.r^lation to definitions usually 

center on such, dimensions as the type of activity, learner^ybals, whether there are 

winners ^ind/or. losers, the degree to which play is lnvolved:, and the degree of 

role specificity. No attempt will be made here to (attempt any resolution to jthe; 

discussions about definition,, Rather, it is assumed that the reader realizes that 

simulations, ''^simulation games and educational games are identified by a variety of 

terms. The following Statements however i may be useful. 



^Abt, Clark, Serious Games (Ney York: The Viking Press, 1970), p. 6. 

in ■■ * ' -. : 1 ' . 

Booicock, Sarane S., and E. 0-. Schild, 0£. cit. , p. 30- , 



"Simulations are operating models, of physical or social situations. "^^ 

"S1;ated another way, a simulation is a sel ected repres'fentation of ~- 
reality, containing only those elements of reality that the designer 
deems relevant to his purpose. "^2 _ i 

"Today the term simulation/game is very popular in the educational field. / 
It is used, to describe a variety of activities and materials. .Role play- 
ing, instructional games, simulations, and simple participatory exercises 
are all called simulation/games. A more inclusive term should be used 
. ' to refer to those activities and materials. I offer for consideration the. 
term 'autotelic inquiry techniques' "13 

Despitfe'definitional discussions, it is apparent that simulation games or auto- 
... tel ic techniques perform serious functions foir society in the social izatjon pro- 
cesses. The particular type of simulation games varies from society to society, i 

'-14 . ■ • ■ •' . 

■ but nevertheless contribute to socializing the young and immature. Since 
schooling also contributes to the socialisation processes, it is no wonder that 
^simul^^tion type activities have been so readily adopted by social studies teachers. 
\lajflK 

Despite continuing definitional discussions, there does appear to be some - 
agreement relative to anticipated learning outcomes. It is generally accepted 
that simulation games-are good motivators. This seems to be due to the acrive, 
personal involvement by students, in the activities. In a simitar] sense positive 
niotiVlttion may result from the fact that students seem to enjoy the, participation 
requf red in simulation situations. " 



Nesbitt; op. crt.-, p. .4. 

■ • ■ ■ ^ ' ■ . ■ , ' ' • ■ . ■ . • 

Ibid.., pp. 4-5. ' 

^^Stadsklev, Ron, Handbook of Simulation Gaming in Social Education ( Part I: 
Handbook ), (The University of AlaFama, 1975), p. 4. 

^^Tnbar, Michael , and Clarice S. Stoll , Autoletic Behavior In Socialization , 
(Baltimore: Center for Social Organization of SchooTs, The Johns Hopkins Univer-i 
sity, 1968), pp. 1-2. i , ' . 

• : l^Ibid.,. pp. 3-4. ' 



A finding, quite consistent with student enjoyment of simulation games 
is that students prefer them to othfer Instructional approaches.^'^ This finding, - 
quite general Izable, seems to hold true for both elementary and secondary students. 
The fact that students enjoy simulation game? and prefer them to other types of 
instruction may be enough justification to Include them, in one's repetoire of 
teaching strategies. But, on the other hand do i simulation games make positive 
contributions to the attainment of cognitive learning goals? ' 

In addition to enjoyment and student^ preference, there steems to be other, per- 
haps more substantial areas of agreement. For example,' it appears that participa- 
tion in simulation games helps student develop decision making skills. Another 
Way of regarding this is that participants in simulation games must process 
(think with) infqrmation generated during the activity 

The use of simulation games has an effect on the manner in which <:lasses 
operate. In most classroorns, the central role is usually occupied by the teacher. 
Not so, when simulations are used. 

" the teacher is removed from those judgmental and critical duties ' 

that make her/him a threat. This allows a teacher to shift to a role" 
of helper an'd coach — to a nohthreatening role as co-director, so to 
speak, of ,interaction between games and students. .."19 ' 

There are numerous claims in addition to the ones about which there is general 

agreement. These incJude: learning about competition, developing cooperation, 

developing empathy, learning concepts, developing skills, developing efficacy, 

^ ^Coleman, James S., et al The Hopkins Games Program: Conclusions from 
Seven Years of Research, (Baltimore: Center for Social Organizations of Schools. 
Johns Hopkins University, 1973), p. 6. ^ -. 

'18 ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ' ■ ' 

Coleman, et al_, op. cit. pp. 3-4. 

"19 ■■ ■ ' • ' ■ i 

- Chapman, Davis and Meier, op.cit., p. 15. 



and learning the role of chance. , 'it must be noted, however that not all i 
theise claims can be supported' by much substantial research. .1 
When one considers the results of available research. It becomes evident It 

i1s quite difficult to draw istrong generalizations about cognitive gain. In fact, 

' *. . ' . I ■ • ■ \ ' : \ ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ 

the reported resisarches are often contradictory. Some studies Indicate that 

similation games are significantly superior to other Instruction modes as far 

as cognitive gains are concerned. On the other hand, there are studies which suggest 

that simulation games are no jnore effective than other strategies.j Overall, one 

can safely say that isimulation games -ai^ •effective^ 1n^ cngnitivf? area?u.^ij)ut they 

■ ^' ■ ■ • ■ 21 • ■ 

do not seem to be any mpre effective than other instructional strategies. 

■ ■ ■*• v.' I, ' ' i ■ ■ ■ •• i 

Another area of concern is whether^ simulation games are effective in achieving 
attitude change on the part of participants. Although there is somei research 
suppartirig such claims, the evidence is not conclusive, enough to generalize beyond 

the specific studies which used simulation games designed to cause specific 

'22 ' ■'/"■• 

attitude shifts. Attitude »phange as it relates to political beliefs is considered 

more thoroughly in a later part of this article. 

Simulation Gamps and Political Beliefs 

For the^urposes of this article studies designed to assess simulat^n game 

effect on political attitudes are reviewed separately. Of special concern is the 

possibility that simulation games may be effective as one means by which teachers: 

1 he^ 5 



can help students develop a, positive sense of political efficacy. It is dlfficujt,^ 



^^Nesbitt, op.cit. pp. 42-48 . . 

^^Wentwqrth, Donald R., and Barrel 1 R. Lewis, "A Review of Research on Ihstruc- 



tional' Games and S1mulati6ns in SociaV Studies Education; Social Education, 37 (May, 
t r 

22, 



1973), pp. 435-437. ' 



"Ibid.:, pp. 437-438 . 



perhaps imposslMe, to locate materials designed for government (or civics) 

courses which do not assume that students should develop positive feelings and 

beliefs about our-polltlcal system. Applied to government and/or politics efficacy 

^means the belief that a citizen caf) Influence the political system In desl/ed, 

directions. This definition assumes that an Individual , or group, ought to become 

Involved In efforts to Influence the political structures and processes governing 

society. Quite often this gbaVof positive political efficacy Is stated In terrts 

of beliefs and attitudes. For example, If one states, "The way people wte Is the 

main ttiing that decides how things are run In this country.*" It suggests that ' 

t]ie person making the statement believes that one vote does make a difference. 

In brief,' he has a positive sense of political efficacy. Regardless of the. parti 

cular terminology employed, a set of positive attitudes toward participation; In/ 

I political processes, accompanied by the belief that each citizen can (and ought 

to) Influence, his/her political system is one of the cardinal objectives of civic 

education. ^ 

"Among others, one of jbhe primary concerns of social studies curricu- 
lum and instruction has been the development of pupil understandings 
and attitudes! concerning political system." 

■ TO ■ : • 

Political efficacy partly grows out of the knowledge about the structures 
of government, partly from knowledge about political parties and pirocesses, partly 
from knowledge and analysis of political -social values, and partly from the develop 

ment of positive attitudes toward active particibation in pglitical processes. 

■■■ ' • . ■■ ' . * y ■■ ■ . . • ■ .. 

Briefly stated, one of the primary goals of political socialization' is a- citizen i 

•i • ^ ■ ■ ' , • . . ' - 

who has knowledge about the political system, who believes that l^he system Is 



' . Easton, David, and Jack Dennis, "The Child's Acqulsitioiii.of Regime Norms: 
Pdliti al Efficacy". -The American Political Science Review. VoJ. 61 (March, 1967) 
p. 28. This was one of the items used to assess the political/ beliefs of chlTdren.; 

' ^^Caroli, Joseph, "What Research Says to the Classroom .teacher: PqTiticai |, 
Social izat ion" , So cial Education, Vol 36 (January, 1972) , p./ 92 . 



worthy of continuation (sometimes in changed form), and who believes that he/ 

' . : . .. ■ ' 

she can influence the system through active participation. 

John Patrick, in a review of research dealing with political socialization of 

American youth, discusses various dimensions of the development of political 

. efficacy. ' ' v \ . • 

"American schools teach political beliefs and behavior both for- • 
• mally and informally, both directly and consciously through planned • 
instruction and inadvertently through casual experiences^or chance • . 
/happenings. Formal courses in history, civics, 'and government are 
/ expected to develop good citizenship. Also, schools observe patriotic 
/ holidays and utilze rituals in order to teach respect and love for 
•: -ti^e-Wtion. The rulesjif democratic political particlpatiori are learned 
/' through classroom discussion, corranittee projects, student government, 
^7 and school club a'ctivitiesV School teachers and administrators also . 
impart much-political learning unconsciously by their styles behavior, 
their classroom procedures, and their general attitudes toward ^ 
children. It is difficult to; determine exactly how these school ex- 
periences are linked to adult political behavfor, but it is probable 
that they "have enormous impact, that they influence some life-long 
/ : political attitudes. "25 ;, 

From his perspective, Patrick vipws the development of political efficacy 
as a very complex, multiple-faceted phenomenon.. For him, then. It is doubtful 
if any one instructfonal actilrity, any one set" of materials, or any. one set of 
teaching devices can, in singular fashion," change the developn|ent of political 
attitudes. But, as teachers and teacher educators, we must consider cumulative 
effect of materials and strategies. 

Although Patrick cites studies which suggested that civic education curri- 
: cula have little or no influence upon the development of pplitical attitudes and 
values of most high school students,^^ he remains positiye in his general 
positiqn that schools can, and ought to strive for the development of positive 

^ ^^Patricki, John, POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION OF AMERICAN YOUTH: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES, (Washington, D.C., National Council for the Social. 
Studies, Research 'Bulletini No. 3, 1967) p. 27) 

2'6 ■ ■ ■ ' • 
"Pa,trick, op. cit ., p. 37. q 
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political attitudes^ 

"The schbols'^do appear to contribute to the devjeloping of 
long-term, pos1tW6i supportive polltipal beliefs and to the under- ' 
cutting of political aller^tlon and cynicism. The vast majority • 
of American adults express a generalized -loyalty to the American 
political system and a' generalized acceptance of American political 
. tdeals. Many American adults Indicate sorhe polltcal alienation or 
cynicism, but compared to most other peoples around the world, 
their political attitudes appear quite positive and supportive, 'V 

Even though his own view, as expressed In his writings. Is positive, , 

Patrick seems convinced that the content of political education. courses In public 

schools. Is not realistic and often redundant. He further suggested that formal ' 

programs of political education are relatively unsuccessful.'' He does, however, 

raise the possibility that restructured learning experienqes in1^l?& lie 

successful 

"Would reorganizing civics and gbvernment bourses around the concepts 
of the behavioral and social sciences make these courses more real- 
istic and less redundant? Would this reconstruction of course content? 
make political education programs jnore fresh and stimulating and more 
likely to have an impact upon the political beliefs and behavior of 
students? 28 

Patrick summarizes his hpp^e for new, more effective teaching strategies by 
stating: . " ^ \ ' 



.. • - . I • « ... 

1 In accord with this ideological orientation, we might interpret the 
findings of political socialization research as leading to the con- 
clusion that fresh positive efforts should be made to imKgve the 
political socialization strategies of American schools."' ^ 

It must be added thata desire for greater political efficacy is not necessarily 



27 
28 



29 



Ibid ., p. 41/ 
Ibid., p. 64. 
Ibid ., p. 66. 



oriented to the Ideology of any particular political party. Rather, It Is 
the hope that young people will feel that they ought to actively participate In 
the political processes, and thejt this participation IsHlkely to result In 
positive political change. The very Important problem faced by Patrick Is that, 
even though. .the development of posltlvie political attitudes Is an educational 
goal, present Instructional strategies and materials do not ^eem to have much 
affect on the political attitudes of children, 

Patrick called for innovative approaches to the teaching about our political 
-afld-govenfimental-^^ of this artlclfe, that the use 

of simulatfan games Is a positive step toward an Improved, more effective pro- 
grams In political socialization.; But, before one ca h. state somewhat Iconclu- 
slvely that simulation games do make positive contributions to the development 
of political 1dea\s and beliefs. It Is necessary to, examine, hdweve.r briefly, 
recent research that Involves simulation games and political beliefs. " 

. In 1966, Boocock:! using rion-scHool groups of students at a 4-H Convention 

toncluded that participation in the simulation ganie^,^ Democracy , Increased the 

' • ■ ■ '' 30 ■ ' ' 

political efficacy of the participants. . In another study in which Democracy 

was also used, Livingston found that students Increased tendeTicfes to accept 

log rolling as a political practice. Liyingston's study Involved two groups.. 

It appeared that political efficacy Increased In ptje group and that, ^although 

some gain was Indicated, tfiere was no significant change in efficacy in the 

second group. But, it remained that othe simulation game. Democracy , had merits 

• 30 ~ ~ ■■ ■ • ■ : ■•■ ■ ■ 

Boocock,;Sarahe S. , "An Experimental Study of the Learning Effects of Two 
Games with Simulated Environments", in Boocock, Sararie S., and.E. 0. Schtld, - 
Simulation Games In Learning, (Beverly Hills, California: Sage Publications, Inc. 
1968), pp. 107-130. If 

;. Livingston, Samuel 'A., "Effects of ia Legislative Simulation Gam^ 
Political Attitudes of Junior Higfc School Students", Simulation filipim 
national Journal of Theory, Design, and Researchv Vo 



|5i - • . te.ch1„!, strat,^ ,„ th.t .h, result, suggest It is effective V th. <(.v.ib| 
pnentofpos1t1ve:.ttniides,tow.rJ political processes.- - ^ ' ■ ' 

. »-es o„ . ™d1f1ed-Eesto„ a„d D.„MS.33 ,„,tr„„,,, Increesed 'sl^niftc^itir ■ ''V: 
t : ; ■--;»-«^ - tHe co„troK,ro„p^ He >,so ^^^^ 

middle 10 students then .»ng. students re|,rese„ted by hl^h IQ's. Further It w.. ''-' 

found^tHat Children fro™ M,her econo™,c„.ups ,„nue„^,^,e :than ch^ld^n- 
. . . . re o«er socio-economic hac.,™u„ds. M with the i„o..c. and Livingston ,tudi.,;i 

Vose, ^.study ^usge^ts that. Simulation ,,an,es can be. an' effective tool in efforts ' ■? 

to develop positive political attitudes. 

^ . Alley and ^'adhart. usin^ the HaffiraL Ele^ the. curriculum, ' ' 

■ • ■ .^^^^^Hm^i^J^^f,^ "0 Significant differences in the pdlitical' 
^ efficacy Of the control an4 experimental Voup.3* For the purposes of this 

study a 25 ft^foinical efficacy instru.ent.>sed on the instehts-pf ' 
, E«^„^and Dennis, was developed « There was. i^wever. no attempt: to compare ' 
' . : posttest data witOretest.atato dete^inegain or .loss i„mcy wKic.migHt 
- have occurred during the. Study. ° ^ 

, ; Although research dealing with political efficacy and simulation gai^s is ' ' 
relatively scarce, it is. increasing., ^nd: there is the problem of the ,ualitv ^ ^ 
Of research. o „ ' 

32, 
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Eastori and Dennis, 0£. cit . 
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'•Unfortunately . many Of the reported Studio 
to theiT reseaV'ch validity r unasSessed tre^^ of randomlza- 

■ tioni[, novelty, halo and experlm^^ effect and lack of replication . 
j r are some of ^ t^^^ 

It ^1s obvious that more research, > especially studies Involving students over 
long perlpds of time needs to be conducted before conclusive- genera/1 Izat Ions 
can be, reached about the effect of simul atlon games on pol Itlcal "efficacy. At 
thls^^ttwie, to^ to suggest that simulation games 

can makS positives contribution In efforts to affect ppl Itlcal attitudes, 
g .The final section of this article Is a two-part list of simulations whlch^ 
are especially useftil when teaching about elections and pol ItlcaT processes. 
The .first ^art Isjcomposed of brief reviews .of simulation games and/or educa- 
tlonal games. Each one of these activities, has been used and reviewed by this 
•authop. The second' part is a list of games which -appear promising, but which 



>were unavailable fof^ reviewV 



V 



3!) Heitzmann, William Ray, amr Charles Staropoli, "Attitudipal Change in Social 

,4. . Studies Simulations: The Research Findings, Social Studies Review, California 
II; council fbr the Social Studl^si V^^ pp. 7-9. 




|g ' 'TherQ are three basic reference sources fb^ simulation garnet; 

jlSiadsklev's Hamlbootc of Simulation GaniinQ In ^ciaT Education ( Part I; 

'37 . ■ ' ~ 

PI rectory) is, the most complete source for social studies teachers. It 

qontains "descriptions anid analyses of over 700 simulation or gaming acti- 

vities. Also included are prici^ and the names and addresses of^&i iff 

procedures . A second source , The Guide to Simulatlon/Gain^^^ication 

■ - . 38 ■ ~~~3^P^"~ ■ ■ 

and Training is a source for simulation games in al1*S?^s' of education, 

'and business. Sources and price are cited, but the reviews are generally 
.very brief. The third sources is The Data. Boofe^ ^. At the present time, 
there are over eighty 'social studies games and simulations revigwed in this 
source. Each review in the Pata Book is very thorough and additional reviews 
are added to'the Data Book each year. 
Siiimlatl on/Game Reviews 1 

Bottleneck is a legislative process simulation orlg'i'hilly designed to be 
used within the currfcul urn, American Political Behavior (Ginn & Company) - 
It readily can be. used within any unit dealing with the problems faced as 
legislative bodielfe attempt to enact legislation. Ideally, Bottleneck is to 
be used in classes of 25 or more students, but it can be adapted for use in 
smaller classes. Due to the complexities of this simulation, this writer 
believes it should be used with ninth grade, or older, students. The slmu- 
lation package also inclu des a second-simulation game. Ninth Justice . : 

^^Stadsklev, op. citV / . 

38 ■ ' 

Zuckerman, David W. and Robert E. Horn, The Guide to Simulation/ 
Games for Education and Training , (Lexington, Kentucky: Information Re- 
sources. Inc. , 1973). 

39 ♦ 

The Data Book t (Boulder, Colorado: Social Science Education 

Consortium.) 

■ ■ ■ ■ y-'- : ■ ■ ■ ■ 



. . ■ Ma-te^H^-1-s-are-ic^-f t e durable and should last -at lea The 
price may appear to be soiffewhat high, but the buyer does receive the 
two activities, the directions for Bottleneck are not exceptionaTI v 
clear and the user is advised ^^0 go through the activity several times 
before using it with a class. It is advantageous to use Bottlenec k sev- 
era! times with the same cla$s. In terms of learning outcomes, the stu- 
„ dents do learn the ste|s_cif-how a bill becomes a law, but more Importantly " 
the many hidden processes and concepts of enacting legislation are illus- 
trated by Bottleneck^ : ^ i 

' Source: Ginn& Company 

191 Spring Street Cost: $49.50 

Lexington, MA 02173 

' Campaign Is a two part simulation "which deals with thP nnmlhatinn 
and possible election of a state seRStor. It Is a rather sophisticated 
and realistic simulati'on'Jgame that takes participants beneath the surface 
of a political campaign. Briefly stated, Camcrign deals with the complex, 
. often confusing dimensions of the American political system. 

An important part of Campaign is the decision-making which is required 
as strategies and issues are chosen in the effort to lelect a particular can- 
didate. Involved in this simulation tre: ' precinct workers, pressure groups, ^ 
nomination conventions, vote tradingli speect-'s and the new media. The 
I fiirst part of the activity is concerned with each of the two parties nomina- 
ting a candidate for a state senatorship.. The second part is the actual 
election campaign itself. . ' 

* . - Although Campaign Is complex, it. Is an exciting and realistic Simula- , 

tion. It Is recomriended for use with senior high school and college students 
and would work Well when HJsed 1ri two classes (two teachers) at .the- saffle^ t^^ / || 
. , It requires jnuch advance preparation on the part of the teacher. 

%;:;:i: :/[:--^^wrce: : ' Instructional Simulations, ]inc. (ISI)' . 

^A..; :;• •; ■ : ■ l;;;^47: ilJnlversitylAvjiBnu^ ; ; • ^^-^ ; r.^. y , „ ;C&st :'-il25^poV..-, . , :, „ ; ' 
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Coalitfon; The Presidential Election Game Is an activity In which 

four presidential candidates attempt to gain winning support from seven. ~ 

special interest groups." The special interest groups are: business, ethnic 

minorities, farmers, labor,' senior citizens, women and youtfi. Each candidate 

is required to take stands on issues which are important to the Interest 

■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ • . . ^ ■ ■ ^ 

groups. la other words, each candidate is required to develop a platform 

which he/she hopes will cause various Interest groups to support him/her on 

election day. 

The second phase of Coalition is a campaign for the popular vote, which 
is followed by ^ general election. Coalition, however, does not end with a 
simple popular vote victory. The winning candidate lis also required to win 
a majority (270) of the votes of the electoral college. If there is no major- 
ity as a result of the electoral vote, the decision is passed on to the House 
of Representatives which is required to choose from among the top t,hree can- 
didatie^i- Jn order to facilitate the above steps, the classes have previously 
been structured to operate as the Electoral College and as.the House of Rep- 
resentatives . ' 

Coalition teaches the usual information about the steps of electing the* 
President, but more than ^this, the complexities. .involved are brought to' the 
surface. Users should plan to devote about 6 to 8 class periods for this, 
simulation. . It is reconmended that much information relative to presidential 
elections, the Electoral College and the House of Representatives 'be presented 
before initiating Coalition . It is very desirable to use two classes for 

this simulation. Recoimignded for eighth grade and older, students. 

■ '. ■ . ■ 

Source: Changing Times Education 'Service 

1729 H. Street NW ,,. • Cost: $17.50 

Washington, D.C. 2006 



Democracy Is a set of eight simulation gamies which deal v/ith various 
stages of decision mjaking in the American political /governmental system, - 
As one moves from game 1 to game 2 and 3, political processes increase in 
their complexities. The five remaining simulations -are complex elabora- 
tions of game 1 . - . \ 

Game 1 lis concerned with a legislator attempting to get bills passed 
or defeated. In addition each legislator is trying to be certain he/she 
will gain, re-election. In Gamle 2, players^ representing citizens qf various 
backgrounds, try to Influence other citizens to vote, for particular legis- 
lation. Game 3 combines the elements of games 1 and 2., Citizens first de- 
cide which issues they will support. This move is followed by a legislative 
session during which legislators must try to meet the demands of the citizens 
arid yet enact legislation. It is often very difficult to meet the demands 
of one's constituency and steer a bill through to passage. Vote trading and 
Jog rolling become'' a normal part of these games. . . 

The five more complex gai;ies involve: A legislator's convictions; The i 
power of a floor leader; Passage of a legislative program; Legislative Com- 
mittee Structure; and* Taxation and Public Expenditure. . 

Democracy is a wiell-tested set of simulation gajmes. It is a very good 
one for the initial experience with simulation games. Yet, the more advanced 
games can be used in classes' having previous simulation experience. It is 
advisable to go through each game thoroughly before using,' and repeated usage, 
within the same classes can be educationally profitable. 

Democracy teaches the structure. of legislative decision making, and it 
teaches the down-to-earth political processes Involved; 



Source: Western Publishing Go. , Inc. 
School .& Library Depart 
850 Third Avenue 
New York, NY - 10022 



School .& Library Department me^-. tf^ en 

850 Third Avenue 



El6ct 1 afid Elect Z are computer-assisted simulations^ of past 
I presidential elections. In Elect 1 . the elections of 1828, 1840, 1844, 
1868, 1876, 1884, and jl 896 are re-created. Elect 2 operates exactly as 
Elect 1 , except the elections are those of the 20th century. Included 
are the presidential elections; 1920, 1928, 1932, 1948, 1952, 1960, and 
1968. The objective of these simulations is to assess voter attitudes 
toward candidate personalities, image of the parties, and the political 
issues bf the time. Participants in Elect 1 and Elect 2 decide how each 
candidate should have allocated his resources relative to the three cate- 
gories mentioned above. That is, students decide how much of his resources 
shojjld have been spent -on his public image, the party image, and the current 
political issues. The computer program, after in-put by the student, prints 
out how the election would have been decided had ihe candidate allocated 
his resources according to student in-put. In addition^, the computer prints 
out the actual results of the past election. Each ele|:tion can be run as 
many times as desired, with new student in-puts for each run. i 

E1ect\r and Elect 2 are basic languaqe computer assisted simu1atfhn</ , 
but one does^i^ need to be an expert in computer j^rogramming in, order to 
use them. Any teacher, with access to a computer terminal can learri to use 
these simulations in less than one hour. One does, however, need to have the 
program placed in the .computer systejm available, and this step does require 
the expertise of a compjjter specialist, if one plans to useHhese simulations, 
he/she should contact the computer s|iecialist several weeks in advance since 
there are, quite often, technical differences between the program you pur- 
chase and. the system you hope to use. these difference^* with the aid of 
your 'specialists, can 'be resolved in less than an hour.^: 



ETectJL and Elect g each can be completed in one class pe^rlod. They 
'^^aTr-grnd-should It r-epeated, and-tgrr^a-use-d-gaTil y with l arge or small 

classes, they are e^tcellent for preparing students how to analyze. current 
election campaigns. * 

Source: Digital Equipment Corporation Cost: Individual Package $6.00 

Software Distribution Center (Includes Student Workbook, 

• mtnkrl M,^ ^ ^'"nfvcf* Resource Handbook and teachers 

Maynard, MA , ^ 01754 . Guide, and Computer Tape) 

° Additional Student Workbooks $.30 

Elect_3, a companion to Elect T and Elect 2 . is another basic language 
computer assisted simulation. This simulation builds on the knowledge and 
processes learned in Elecll and Elecll. ' f^^ however, does riiat. u^^^^ 
pabt elections-. It.,can simulate any current election; local , state, or 
national, it really provides a structure for analytically studying the cam- 
paign strategies, especially resource allocation, of the leading candidates. 
And, it provides the student with some tools fbr making ^election pre(iictions. 

In Elect 3 , role playing becomes an Important ingredient. Each student 
will assume arcarefnlly defined party role, and will help develop an election 
campaign. (The simulation can be applied to a real. <:ampaign, or to one which 
develops within the classes involved.) The class is divided into two major ' ' 
parties with student adopting roles such as: Presidential candidate (mayoral t 
candidate).' Cjampaign manager, speechwriter as well as others. 

It is possible, even desirable to use two classes, with each one rep- 
resenting one of the political parties. When each party has decided how its 1 
resources are tp be spent, the decisions are fed into.the computer. The 

program then provides the' class . results which are based on compu ) : 

of many past elections. . \ 
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ETect4 takes about six to seven class days. It can, and peHiaps 
should, be repeated. In the second use, students should study how they • 
, allocated' their resources in the first election to determine if they can : 
improve their chances of conducting a more successful campaign. 
Source: (Same as. Elect 1 and Elect 2.) 

' ■• . »■ . V.--; ■ ■-i.. • .■ / : 

Hat in the Rinq is a simulation designed to teach some of the dimen- 
sions of presidential nominating procedures. Although the model seems ) 
relatively simple, it is nevertheless much more substantial than the usual 
descriptions of how a person becomes nominated.to run for the Presidency. 
Important elements- included are the importance of state pHmary elections, ' 
' . the importance of raising adequate campatgn tunds, the cc.ts of conducting 
campaigns, and the role of chance. 

Participaf^ts assume the roles of persons seeking to become a party's 
candidate for the Presidency. Each candidate also "has a campaign mana|;sr . 
who helps decide on strategy and keeps account of the expenses for his can- 
didate. Each team (candidate and Manager) must decide whether to seek the 
. nomination through participating in state primaries, through, campaigning 

in non-primary state, or by a combination campaign in primary and non-p,ri- ; ' 
ma ry states. ' , 

To Initiate the simul at ion.; each candidate i.s' allocated $100,000. As 
the activity progresses, candidates may raise additional funds, but they 
must also pay for conducting campaigns in the various states and' for moving 
from state to state. Chancy >actprs, such as the weather, contribute to 
; the movement of the simulation. If a candidate cat, acquire a majority of 
^,. the delegate votes prior to the national convention, he/she is declared nomiriated. 
' The national convention results in vote trading, pol^ical trade-o^^fs in ■ 
• ^order to nominate a presidential and vice presidential candidate. ; ' . 

ERIC 
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Hat in the Ring can be used with students as young as eighth 
gr'adeVs, but it"is enjoyable, and useful with older students. - It helps 
students understand the importance of campaigning for a party nomination 
and is especially useful ih analyzing the importance of state primary 
elections. 

Source: Changing Times Education Service ' * 

1729 H Street NW Cost< $9.95 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

.1 ' _ 

A Man Called Mr. President i s a set of six instructional games. 

These are not simulations. Although the information used is perhaps eso- 
teric, it is an interesting and enjoyable topi by which much information 
relative to presidents and the presidiency is. reviewed. 

In Game 1 participants are asked toHdentify presidential tenure in 
rank order. For example, a picture of Theodore Roosevelt (unnamed) is 
shown. ' The objective of , the play is to determine as. quickly as possible 
that he was the 26th person to serve as President of the United States. 
The play is repeated using 'a stack of cards with pictures of all the presi- 
dents. Game 2 also uses pictures of Presidents, but in this game the. ob- 
jective is to recall information about each picture ais it is presented. For 
example, included are: the birth dates of presidents, home state, college, • 
when he took office and his political party. 

Game 3 is quite similar to Game 2, but the person conducting the acti- 
vity announces the category of information to be recalled before the picture 
is shown to. the group. In .Game 4, the picture is not shown. Rather, clues 
contained on the back of each picture are read. The objective of this game 
is to identify the President from , the clues. One clue is read at a tithe 
if no participant can identify the President., a second clue is read. This , 
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Is continued until the President is identified. 

/'■■■■ \ ' 

Game 5 is conducted with the/participants writing questions about 

ihem. / The owjective is for other participants- 



JJiGL-card which is- 



to identify the^- President about whom ^^HW, question was written. Game 6 
involves role 'play. In this activ;Kty, each participant is provided with 
the picture of a President. In^urn, each person acts out some phase of 
that. President's life. Oth^j/partici pants are to identify the President 
from the presentation. A Man Called Mr. President is useful with groups 
from the upper elementary ages to adults. It is a neatly packaged and 
durable set of games. 



Sourc'e: National Acaiemc-Gamfes-ProrjiBCT 
P.O. Box 214 
Newhall, CA 91322 



Cbst: $6.00 



Election U.S.A ., an instructional game, uses a hypothetical presiden-' 
tial election as the basis for teaching' (or reviewing) information about 
the government of the United States. Participants are preserized with quesi- 
tions which are directly or indirectly related to various constitutional 
provisions, including those aibout elections. For each correct response, 'a<' 
participant is awarded JO or 20 electoral votes. As he/she accumulates 



enough electoral votes (270) either by answering questions or claiming votes 
from uncommitted states, a Presidential winner is declarad. 

Although Election U.S.A . Involves a hypothetical election, it/is not 



a simulation of an election. The major emphasjs of this game Is a review 
of Information about the judicial, executive arid legislative branches of 
gdvernment. In addition to the three traditional categories of/ information 
there is a general :J;category which includes a variety of questions dealing 
i\fith the federal government and the Constitution. 
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The learning^ objectives are^di^ectly related to the structure of. . 
Election il^/ U provides a convenient, and stimulating my of review- 
. ing units dealing with. the. Constitution. And. it is ^ convenient spring- 
board to teach units relative to the Presidential election pf-ocesses. , It 
|i can conveniently be used several times throughout a unit to^a^sess the . 
cognitive gain. El^cMon U^^,is a^ in grades six through twelv 

Source: Civic Educational Aids 

P.O. Box 541 Cost- $14 Q«; 

Crookston, MN 56716 51^-95. 

JiagoU^^a-siTfunaH^ to illus^trate some of the complex 

.situation and processes faced by legislators who attempt to pass (or de- 
feat) legislation and, at the sama time, satisfy , their political constitu- 
encies. Participants in Nafioli role play legisU 

personal and political decisions. The passage, or defeat, of various bills 
determine whether one is reelected. Each role assumes a particular poll J ? 
tical philosophy which is a very strong dfeterminant of onV's behavior as a 
legislator. 

Among the processes involved in- the legislative session are ibg. rolling 
. and vote tradiVig. This may seem to: reduce the legislative session tora^d 
meaning level, but it appears to be a rather realistic jnodel. 

-Nafiollassumes an eight state riation, with the legislature reflecting 
this assumption. Also assumed is a two-party legislature. The bills to' 
be^considered deal with the national debt, voting age, pollution control , 
but one should not hesitate to develop bills which ma^^be more current than 
those included in the published materials. ° >. 

Debriefing is- extremely important with Napoli . And,. the teacher should 
be certain to appoint a very bright student to play the role of Speaker of 
the House. " : 
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Source:.- (Napoli) Simile II Cost: $35.00 (for 25 parti cf pants) 

218 '12th Street $50.00 (for 35 participants) 
P.O. Box 910 
Del Mar, CA 92014 

, ■ . "" ' ■ " I .■ . ' .' ' , '" . • ■ 

Ninth Justice is ah instructional game designed to teach the processes 
and problems involved When a President of the United States appoints a new 
(ninth) justice to the United States Supreme Court. Although this game does 
appear to contain some elements of simulation-; it is much more accurately 
identified as an instructional game. This is not to suggest is not a valu- 
able activity. It must be pointed out, however, that it does not deal with 
the concept of Judicial review. 

Ninth Justice Illustrates that the President, although very powerful 
in the^ppolntment process, cannot act unilaterally. The power of the United 
States Senate becomes evident as pTay progresses, and the social-political 
posture of the existing Supreme Court also plays an Important role In deter- 
mining If a given person can be seated. It also Illustrates that a nominee's 
past, especially positions on current social Issues, Is quite Important In 
the nomination and approval process. 

Although Ninth Justice was developed to be used as a part of the curric- 
ul urn American Political Behavior (Ginn & Co.). it can be readily used with 
any teacher developed unit about the. United States Supreme Court. It can 
and should be repeated many times since the combinations necessary for a 
successful appointment frequently vary. :As the^ tea'cher debriefs 'this game. 
It Is very usefu.1 to have available much knowledge about recent Pres « 
nominations to the Supiteme Court arid whePther they were confirmed by the 
United States Senate. Especially useful are case studies of nominations which I 
, weire rejected by the Senate. Ninth Justice can be completed l!n 2 to 4 hours. 
\ and it can be 'used with smal l or large group^. ^ y '/ -^^ ■'^^^''■^'^--^^^^^^^ 

.vv.v\ .-Source:'- Ginn-, &.-, Company, • ■ \ - i ' •■ *in"rn ' '■ r^:-^'-"WU^ 
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Presidential Election Gatnpalgning is a, simulation exercise designed to 



familiarize students with some factors .which mast be considered by can- 
di dates for the Presidency of the United States. This is not a social 
simulation. Rather, it. develops around a series of homework assignments 
given to pairs of sjtudents. the students, (one the Democratic candidate, . 

one the Republican candidate) campaign against one another. ThusV if 

.1 • . ' \ ' ■ ■ ■' . . . ' . ' • . 

there are 30 students in a single class, fifteen campaigns would be under- 
way at the same time.^ 

•/The student manual provides excellent background statemeots relative 
to the compTexities'of\politics, especially those involved in a Presiden- ' 
tial campaign. Candidates must appeal to his party; he must decide on the 
personal image he hopes to project; he must acquire accurate information . 
about voter preferences; Bnd he must decide which issues he will present 
to the public. Decisions \relative to the above influence voters to support 
;or reject one's candi^Idacy. A friefly stated, presidential candidates "play ^ 
a game";, each hopes to v/in;\and, the results are most important. . 

Presidential Election am Campaigning does not deal with the Electoral 
College, third parties, or tHY personalities of party members. The emphases 
are on; the results of decision? made in the context of the Presidential 
campaign. 

Students leaven from the background essay,- that there are som6 fixed 
factors which cannot be manipulated greatly by the candidates. These include: 
party affiliation; one's personal -\social background including the geograph- 
ical region from which pjne comes; a^id, one's identification with, or his 
opposition to the existing Presidential administration.. On the other hand, 
there are controllable facto»^ Whir* intlude one's public image j and the; 
issues a candidate decides to pres t to the public. Out of all these j^acr' 
tors, a Candida te must put together a campaign that wi 11 win voter siippprt. 




score Campaign Action Forms. 



Presidential Election and Campaigning is played in cycles, eac.h - 
representing one week of a real campaign.j: Participants complete, as ^ 
- — hnmfrwnrk a5;<;ignmenl:s^ ^'Campaign Action Forms." Choices areimade rela- _j 

• : •, * i . : •; . • • • ^ . i: 

tive to one's investment in publicizing issue positions. Investment In 
projecting yoi^^blic Image, 'and tfie information one needs for future ^.l^ 
strategy. • ^ » \h 

. The entries of the Campaign Action Forms are evaluated by the in- ^ 
structor. This process is repeated for each cycle of the campaign. Th^ 
Instructor^'s Gf%aie provides careful, although complex, dir^^ v / 

-F' scoring Campaign Action Forms. « ; , 

Although Presidential Election CgTmpaignihg is a complex. simulatiw, 

it does not require* an extensive amount of class time. One must spw^c! *>ne ~ V 

• ■ ' • , - ■ ," ■ " • • /. ' ■■■ 

to two hours initiating the activity, and another two hours debriefing 1t>. 

But, it must be noted that considerable Instructor time is required to \ - 



Presidential Election Campaign is ai complex, real Istic simulation; , It , 



should be used *w1th college students or seniors In high school. .'''Kl^l 

source: Science Research Associates' Costr $1 ;25/Participant,Man'uaT|4'^^^^^ 

259 East Erie Street $1 .00/Instructor's Guide'- vSj 

Chicago, IL 60611 -tin 



Additional Simulation Games and Sources 



Election is a simulation game dealing with the Presidency, 
It Involves primary el ectlohs and the El ectoral Col 1 ege. For 
Idunloir and se^^ ^ 

Source: Educational Games Company 

?.-0. Box 363 ^ . 
Peeks kill, NY 10021 



Cost: $9.95 
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/ Face of t he Pr es 1 dent 1? a simulation which Involves research 
aboutTormer presidents . Role play is also Involved, For upper 
^elementary aifid j 

Source: STEM - 

P.O. Box 393 ' 
, Pfovo, UT . 84601 



Cost: 



'$3.00 



inf luCT^^ a simuiatlbn which deals: with the influence of various 
political- rules on ppljcy making In U.S. government. For junior and 
seihibr iiigh s^ ^ ^ . ' 



: Jourde: 



Cost: 



Girin & Gbmpany 
Stitler BuTldIng 
191 Sprln^Street v 
Lexington; MA^ 02172 



Partjiff Cdriventio deals WlthTi Presidential 

nominating tonyentlbri. For juriibr and senior high students- 
Source: SJEM^^^^^^^^ - ■ ' . . ' ^: 
P.O. Box 393 - 
; - Prove, UT 84601 , ./ .-.^.a; ■ 

;C<yst:-. : $2.00 . \ -^':-v'^ ♦ ^- y-.. 



; liien'tV, ' S^^^^ deWnstra te: Jhb^^^^^^ ^cbnimuni cat 1 oh 




Lebanon, OH 45036 
Cost: , $1.95 , 



cat,o„aV needs Of t),e 'utlr ^^^'^^g^^?™^^^^^^^ edu- 

I New York, NY 10022 
Costly $10.20 „■ . 



^tes is a simulation which deals with tl^ i 
Pojrtical campaign. . There are four Dar?Si^E -r°" ^[!'' operation of a 
this simulation, it involvS mlSv^Doi JJJ^^."'?^?^ *wo minor, in 
junior and senior high^CehtfK^ For 

Source: > Interact' ' 

P.O. Box 262 . . , .1 

; Lakeside, CA 29040 ' 



